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The outlines of this dualistic view of things were
already drawn by Plato, but it is Aristotle who
Ms ^up the sketch and gives definiteness and pre-
cision to its details, and who thereby at the same
time reveals the fatal flaw that runs through it.
Aristotle, indeed, differs from Plato, in so far as he
regards the ideal form not as a universalising but
as an individualising principle; not as uniting the
different elements in each existence into a whole,
but rather as distinguishing each individual being
from all the others. But this difference only enables
them to find opposite ways of expression for the
same' error. "With both the ideal form or principle
is viewetf as complete in itself and as having no
necessary relation to its matter.1 And this, as we
have seen, inevitably carries with it not only the
division of God from the world, but also the division
of the reason in man from the other elements of his
nature. It even implies the division of the intuitive
reason in him, which is regarded as eternal, from
the discursive reason by which he takes account of
the relations of finite things, as well as from all the
feelings of desire and aversion, love and hate, which
affect his finite life. Thus also the argument for
immortality, which in Plato seems to refer to the
individual soul, becomes in Aristotle confined to the

1 This, however, must be modified in the case of Aristotle by what
is said in Vol. I, p. 277 seq.